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DEMOCRACY IN SPITE OF 
OPPOSITION 


HESE days we lambast the British and Americans for talking 

about democracy which they do not seem to have any inten- 

tion of practicing. The defenders of the so-called democracies, 
however, say that we show too much impatience to understand the 
progress of democracy. It comes slowly and indirectly, but it ap- 
proaches all elements of the social order in the final outcome. 

Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights, the great milestones of 
freedom, we are told, were begrudgingly granted by the worst of 
tyrants to the nobility of England, not. to the common people who 
had to toil and suffer to eke out an existence. Yet, when these 
nobles became free from the yoke of the kinggehe people to whom 
no thought had been given could wage war ori'the nobles by whom 
the commoners were held down. This was a terrible struggle, be- 
cause the class that has long enjoyed liberty is' often too selfish to 
grant the same rights and privileges to others. There is a tendency 
to think that there is not enough liberty to go around. 

The struggle of a race to rise under burdens imposed by 
their oppressors of a different race is still more difficult. By the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States the Negro was made a full-fledged citi- 
zen of the United States free from all discrimination on account 
of color and with the right to participate in all the functions of gov- 
ernment. Yet it seems that immediately after the adoption and 
ratification of these measures a large minority which soon grew to 
be a majority of the other citizens of this country set to work to 
nullify these laws. Negroes in the former slaveholding area are still 
held in bondage as peons; they cannot take an active part in govern- 
ment, and they are so segregated and proscribed as to become the 
victims of ignorance, poverty, and disease. At times the enemies of 
the Negroes have been so well pleased at the way these evils have 
decimated their ranks that they have predicted the ultimate exter- 
mination of the race in the United States. 

Yet, there are those who still hope for democracy in this land 
of such gross inequalities and injustices. They base this hope on 
the fact that, although the Negro does not yet see democracy around 
the corner, the race is not as badly off as it was in 1865. It has been 
possible to register some substantial gains. The Negroes of the 
United States, they say, may not enjoy much democracy, but they 
have come into the possession of some of the fundamentals for a 
democratic order—the removal of illiteracy, the acquisition of small 
farms, the building of homes and the development of small businesses. 
These things, however, as any student of government will concede, 
will not remove all the barriers which block the way to democracy. 
There must be effected sweeping changes in those who deny democ- 
racy to others. 
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E often speak of having 
every man living under his 


own vine and fig tree as a 
symbol of freedom and democracy, 
but even man’s permanent attach- 
ment to the soil is not always an 
index of equality and an assurance 
of justice to all. The parcels of 
land owned by individuals in a 
country may approach equality in 
size without being of equal value. 
Land in one area may be in a sense 
as fertile as land in another, but 
the value of the two parcels may 
greatly differ. Land is worth what 
may be produced on it. Fertile 
soil in certain parts of the United 
States, for example, will produce 
cotton in abundance, but the cotton 
thereon grown is not worth as much 
as a smaller quantity of some other 
product grown on less fertile soil. 
Home ownership gives more assur- 
ance for freedom than dependence 
on some landlord, but it does not 
assure equality in earthly posses- 
sions or domestic happiness. 

Differences in the value of land, 
moreover, arise from the ability of 
one man to surpass another in the 
improvement of his land and better 
understanding of how to market 
what is produced thereon. Valu- 
able parcels of land often remain 
years in the possession of economi- 
cally inept persons who prosper less 
than enterprising farmers in all but 
barren areas. Herein is seen the 
result from the fundamental differ- 
ences among men. Scientists have 
long shown the fallacy of the the- 
ory of racial inferiority or superior- 
ity, but at the same time these 
thinkers concede that in all races 
there are individuals superior to 
other members of that race and 
individuals ‘in a race may be su- 
perior to members of other races— 
not because of race but because of 
differences of natural endowment. 
No two persons are exactly alike 
or endowed with the same capacity. 
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If they were so, one would be in the 
way of the other, and nature does 
not have such duplication. 

Differences in the value of the 
parcels of land in a society tending 
toward equalization is often upset 
by the unexpected. Valuable min- 
erals may be discovered in a place 
once considered worthless, or im- 
provements in and near a place may 
greatly enhance the value of one 
home site and leave the others near- 
by on the level where they have 
long stood. In such a ease the pos- 
sessor of this particular site gains 
unexpectedly in influence in his 
community because of the unearned 
increase in his wealth. The former 
equality which apparently guaran- 
teed a democratic way of life van- 
ishes as the prince of earthly glory 
overshadows his neighbors. He does 
not have to call a meeting to con- 
vince them that he is the monarch 
of all he surveys. The new order 
of inequality places him in that 
position whether he has sought it 
or not. He may be a prince in 
spite of himself. 

Because of these unexpected de- 
velopments which daily take place 
in the affairs of men who are ever 
struggling to attain equality there 
are many citizens who object to 
landholding of any sort by indi- 
viduals. They insist that there 
should be only one tax, and that 
should be a tax on land. This tax, 
they insist, should be very high, so 
high that the individual will not be 
able to pay it; and in default of 
payment the land as a whole will 
go to the state, that is, to the gov- 
ernment. The good fortune of un- 
expected increases in the value of 


“land by the discovery of metals and 


unforeseen changes and improve- 
ments would be the good fortune 
of the state rather than that of the 
individual. 

But what would the state do with 
all the land under such cireum- 


stances? The state, the anti-land 
monopolists tell us, would use the 
land for the good of all its citizens. 
The people would still live on the 
land but on such terms that one 
citizen would not have any un- 
earned value which discoveries and 
unexpected developments often 
bring in a country of individual 
ownership. In other words, the 
state, or government, would stand 
between the individual and the 
community and see to-it that no 
one will reap a greater benefit from 
his holdings than any other dweller 
in the community. Under such cir- 
cumstances landholding would ap- 
proach nearer the democratic way 
of life so long dreamed of by the 
oppressed of the ages. 

The chief obstacle to be over- 
come, however, is to preserve initia- 
tive and individual enterprise un- 
der such a regime. If the individ- 
ual situated on a parcel of land is 
not to receive any more benefit from 
his efforts than some other individ- 
ual elsewhere what incentive will 
he have to improve himself, his 
land or his surroundings? What 
under such circumstances can keep 
him from following the line of least 
resistance, from endeavoring to get 
the most while giving the least? 
Can the supervision of the govern- 
ment be made so efficient as to take 
the place of initiative and individ- 
ualenterprise? Howcould the func- 
tionaries of the government un- 
selfishly serve the state in this ca- 
pacity? What would compensate 
them for such service of keeping 
down selfishness and maintaining 
the public morale? Honest reform- 
ers may establish such a regime 
and during their day everything 
may go along satisfactorily, but 
often a reformer is like a dictator. 
He does not have a successor. Prac- 
tical men arise to take over the af- 
fairs of state, and things begin soon 
to assume the aspect of what they 
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were years before the so-called 
democratic revolution swept every- 
thing of old before it. Man in the 
quest of democracy, then, finds 
himself repeatedly going around in 
a circle. 

For this reason there are many 
thinkers who insist that progress 
is conditioned by inequality. In the 
primitive state in which man first 
lived there was something like 
equality. Man’s wants were few, 
and his needs were less than his 
wants. He had the shelter of the 
eaves, clothing from the skins of 
animals and food plucked from na- 
ture. He was satisfied with living 
in a state of nature. In the course 
of time, however, man became dis- 
satisfied with nature and set to 
work to change nature into that 
which is artificial He wanted a 
home built with hands, clothing 
manufactured in a new way and 
food prepared according to a new 
taste. To supply these new wants 
the ambitious man could no longer 
make out with the meager offering 
which nature had long given. In 
addition to what he could obtain 
from his natural state he had to 
mix his labor with what was taken 
from nature and so change it that 
he claimed it as property—some- 
thing which belonged to him and to 
him only—an axe made by attach- 
ing a sharp stone to a club, a hoe 
by tying a pointed stone to a forked 
stick, or a vehicle for transporta- 
tion by hitching two shafts to a 
domesticated animal. These and 
other such contrivances man used 
to change his surroundings from a 
natural to an artificial environ- 
ment, and as he became more am- 
bitious he multiplied these instru- 
ments and impressed into his serv- 
ice as laborers, serfs or slaves those 
of his neighbors who had neither 
his ambition nor his vision. The 
ambitious and enterprising indi- 
vidual thus seeking the artificial 
soon controlled the community. In 
fact, when associated with others 
like him, he became the government 
itself; and once in control he set 
forth as a fundamental principle 
that property is the greatest sanc- 
tion of government. During those 


earliest times, too, in- 
eluded human beings. 

Progress, we are told, came from 
the struggle of one ambitious indi- 
vidual to equal the other—to have 
a home as beautiful as that of his 
most progressive neighbor, to wear 
as beautiful attire as he donned 
and to get control of as many of 
the artificial things of life as this 
neighbor possessed. Inequality be- 
came more apparent as the centu- 
ries rolled on. While the rich be- 
came richer the poor became poor- 
er, but the country economically 
and industrially went forward at 
a rapid pace. The swamps were 
drained, the trees felled, the soil 
cleared, the staples produced, and 
abundance assured. The highly 
fortunate few who had the posses- 
sions thus developed could spare 
time for literature, science and 
philosophy while directing govern- 
ment at the expense of those held to 
drudgery. This is what is common- 
ly known as advanced civilization, 
an achievement, the capitalists say, 
impossible in a state of natural 
equality. While man gains in one 
respect, then, according to this 
theory, he must lose in another. 

The advocates of this material- 
istic progress of man insists that 
there is still an opportunity for 
equality for those of initiative. In 
those countries where there is no 
additional burden of race hate 
there seems to be some possibility 
of truth in such a claim. In most 
of these areas of artificial progress 
the serf or slave had at least one 
chance out of a thousand to become 
free and contend with the ambi- 
tious and enterprising for his share 
of material things, and history re- 
cords some instances in support of 
this position. But the whole argu- 
ment falls when one thinks of the 
fact that the rich have acquired 
what they have at the expense of 
the poor masses, and there is no 
way for all of the masses to rise 
in this fashion at the expense of 
their fellowmen. There will not be 
enough vietims to go around. If 
the defenders of artificial progress 
have in mind equal opportunity 
among only the few who have at- 
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tained ascendency they simply pre- 
sent such a picture of democracy 
as that of Greece where almost 
three-fourths of the people were 
the slaves of those who figured in 
control of the Athenian democracy 
which was no democracy at all. 

Since the Negro has to carry the 
additional handicap of race hate 
while facing all social economic and 
industrial obstacles which con- 
front others, democracy to him is a 
far distant prospect. In areas 
where the Negroes have acquired 
the most property, advanced far- 
thest in education, and achieved 
most in higher pursuits they are 
nevertheless more detested than 
elsewhere. In fact, it would seem 
that because of the progress thus 
made race-hating neighbors have 
redoubled their hostility toward 
Negroes to prevent their advance- 
ment from assuring them any en- 
largement of the domain of liberty. 

When one race lived in one part 
of the world and the other in an- 
other this theory of possible equal- 
ity seemed more reasonable, but the 
ambitious industrialists have not 
remained content with exploiting 
the members of their particular 
race. They have gone to the shores 
of Africa and brought away its na- 
tives by force for stimulating fur- 
ther man’s progress away from the 
natural way of living; and when 
humanity cried out against this 
trade they abandoned it only to 
reach the same end another way. 
They carried capital to the land of 
the primitives, subduing them by 
new methods of warfare with which 
they could not contend and enslav- 
ing them on their native soil. 

In the mechanization of the mod- 
ern world, moreover, all men are 
brought together in one neighbor- 
hood, so to speak, and those handi- 
capped with the caste of color must 
run other hurdles in the inevitable 
struggle for democracy. Those be- 
lieving in democracy for one race 
only cannot figure as a leading 
world power, and those handi- 
capped by the domination of such 
reactionaries have before them a 
long battle. The hope for the op- 
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JUDGE SEWALL AND ANTI-SLAVERY 
SENTIMENT IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 


NTI-SLAVERY movements 
A in America are directly 
traceable to the Puritans 
and the Quakers. Puritan anti- 
slavery sentiment is the result, of 
course, of the teachings of John 
Calvin; not that Calvin intended 
at all to lay the foundations of 
democracy. He did not mean to 
go that far, but eventually his 
teachings became so broadly in- 
terpreted that they laid the foun- 
dation for some of our democratic 
principles. Puritanism, we find, did 
not urge social equality for the 
Negro, but equality before God, and 
later equality before the law. 

It is interesting to note that the 
first actual protest against Negro 
slavery occurred in the liberal col- 
ony of Rhode Island. Roger Wil- 
liams sponsored a statute enacted 
in 1652, by which ‘‘Negroes were 
to be held in service only for a 
limited number of years and then 
to be set free in the same manner 
as English servants.’’ But meas- 
ures like this were only feeble pro- 
tests as slavery was found to be as 
profitable in colonial New England 
as in the southern colonies. Eco- 
nomic advantages to the New Eng- 
land slave-trader far outweighed 
the social, moral and political ob- 
jections of the anti-slavery writers. 

The role that New England 
played in the slavery question is 
significant for us, not wholly be- 
cause her leaders later denounced 
slavery so vociferously but because 
her colonists, ‘‘citizens of the New 
World early took part in the carry- 
ing slave trade and furnished 
slaves to the other colonies.’’ Life 


in New England in the early days * 


was hard and realistic. ‘‘The New 
Englanders were a plain people 
struggling for existence in a wil- 
derness.’’ Shrewd as a result of 
their poverty, and self-righteous 
because of their religion, they con- 
sidered their slave-trading and 
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slave-holding merely a part of this 
struggle for existence. 4 

Rhode Island, later to play a 
great part in the anti-slavery fight, 
was characterized in its early years 
by great activity in the African 
slave-trade and by an unusually 
fertile soil. Becoming prosperous 
from cultivation of the land and 
from horse-breeding and dairying, 
great land-holders and slave-hold- 
ers became as common as _ those 
in the southern colonies. We find 
Newport a great slave-trading cen- 
ter—‘‘a mart for slaves offered for 
sale in the North and a point of 
reshipment for all slaves.’’ 

But in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury moral sentiment began to be- 
set the New England conscience, 
and we find that the early objec- 
tions to slavery in colonial New 
England were based mainly on the 
cruel and inhuman treatment of 
the Negro and the neglect of his 
spiritual life. Both John Eliot and 
Cotton Mather were much con- 
cerned that ‘‘Negroes were treated 
as domestic animals’’ and gave 
much of their time to the instruc- 
tion of slaves. Mather published a 
work, ‘‘Rules for the Society of 
Negroes,’’ urging kind treatment 
and religious instruction. 

Among the foremost of the early 
Puritan writers was Chief Justice 
Samuel Sewall, whose ‘‘Selling of 
Joseph’’ is one of the most famous 
of anti-slavery tracts. Samuel Sew- 
all seems to have had a long and 
varied political career in Massa- 
chusetts. He was President of the 
General Court there in 1683; in 
1692 he was appointed a justice of 
the Superior Court, and some 
twenty years later he became a 
chief justice of the Superior Court 
of Judicature. He was typical of 
the lawyers of his day, without 
preliminary training in the law 
and ‘‘with an unsystematie reading 
acquaintance with the legal clas- 


sies.’’ Yet, he was a competent ju- 
rist and a man of more than aver- 
age liberality. 

Sewall’s tract, ‘‘The Selling of 
Joseph,’’ is more concerned with 
the slave trade than slavery and 
its main thesis is that slavery 
should be punishment only for 
crime. His argument is based pri- 
marily on the assumption that 
freedom is important to all and 
that no one should be deprived of 
it. Freedom or liberty, he believed 
should be preserved for its own 
sake, not as a means of self-preser- 
vation. Men should be forbidden 
to enslave one another and Chris- 
tian peoples should refrain from 
countenancing slavery. 

Justice Sewall contends not, 
however, for either social or po- 
litical equality—he merely states 
‘*that these Ethiopians, as black 
as they are, seeing they are the 
Sons and Daughters of the First 
Adam ... They ought to be treated 
with respect agreeable.’’ 

Sewall was, to a great extent, 
influenced by his religious beliefs 
as well as by the conditions of the 
time in which he lived. The colo- 
nists were beginning to think seri- 
ously of this business of slavery— 
in fact, there was pending at this 
time (1701) a motion by a Boston 
Committee for a law to discourage 
the importation of Negroes. Lit- 
tle, however, came of this. 

‘‘The Selling of Joseph,’’ in a 
way, heaped coals of fire upon the 
head of Sewall and even invoked 
a direct reply from a man by the 
name of Saffin—a reply ealled ‘‘A 
Brief and Candid Answer to a Late 
Printed Sheet Entitled the Sell- 
ing of Joseph.’’ Nevertheless, Sew- 
all republished in 1705 an Eng- 
lish tract, the ‘‘ Athenian Oracle,’’ 
mainly in opposition to a bill be- 
fore the General Court which he 
felt was unfair to Negroes. The 

(Continued on page 143) 
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THOMAS CLARKSON 


ERY often a boy’s life may 
\/ be greatly influenced by his 
experiences in school. Some- 
times he says something or does 
something by which he discovers 
himself and discloses his talent to 
others. This has happened so often 
in the careers of men that we have 
learned to take seriously the train- 
ing of the youth since school life 
becomes such a dominant force in 
the lives of the youth. They are 
passing through the habit-forming 
period, and it is earnestly desired 
that they may be set in the proper 
direction. Such was the desire of 
the parents of Thomas Clarkson, 
the British abolitionist. 

Clarkson was born in a Christian 
home where he was taught the high- 
est aims and purposes of life. His 
father was a clergyman who served 
as the master of the Wishbech 
Grammar School and curate of 
Walsoken in Cambridgeshire. His 
mother was a woman of great 
strength of character. The son was 
born at Wishbech, March 28, 1760. 
He attended the school taught by 
his father and then studied at St. 
Paul’s School in London. There 
he was prepared for the course at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he received the degree of 
Bachelor of arts in 1783. Pursuing 
further studies as Middle Bachelor 
in 1784, he won a prize for his 
Latin essay, ‘‘Is It Lawful to En- 
slave People against Their Will?”’ 
This question had been set by the 
vice-chancellor of the University. 

Why did the chancellor choose 
such a subject? Was it accidental 
that he directed these students to 
the discussion of slavery and the 
slave trade? Hardly accidental, 
for there were in England those 
who were protesting against this 
inhuman practice, especially the 
Quakers; and others of the relig- 
ious and humanitarian inclination 
were joining this circle. That a 
young man exposed to the discus- 
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sion of these friends of freedom 
should be likewise moved was un- 
usual for that time. On this topic 
Clarkson had long meditated since 
he had read Anthony Benezet’s 
Historical Account of Guinea. 

The production of this essay was 
but a beginning of a long career 
of research and publication of the 
evils of the system. Clarkson cor- 
responded with others who had ex- 
pressed themselves on these inhu- 
man practices. Clarkson next came 
out in 1786 with his essay On 
the Slavery and Commerce of the 
Human Species, particularly the 
African. The effect of this produc- 
tion on Clarkson was the great re- 
sult from this publication. His re- 
searches revealed so many appal- 
ling evils that he tried to per- 
suade himself that these things 
could not be actually true; but 
finding through further investiga- 
tion that he had just begun to get 
a glimpse of the enormity of these 
horrors of slavery and the slave 
trade, he decided to spend his en- 
tire life fighting these evils. 

A young man with such a seri- 
ous purpose attracted other think- 
ers of his day. William Dillwyn 
and Joseph Wood stood by him, 
and he soon enjoyed the friendship 
of Granville Sharp who as coun- 
sel for the slave Somerset had se- 
eured from Lord Mansfield the de- 
cision that slavery could not exist 
on the soil of England. With other 
friends of freedom Clarkson 
formed a committee of twelve to 
accomplish by cooperation what he 
could not as a struggling young 
man working by himself, He saw 
a better chance for success when 
he won the sympathy of Wilber- 
force, Whitbread, Pitt, Grenville, 
Fox and Burke. With such men of 
national importance thinking about 
his efforts and encouraging the ex- 
posure of the evils Clarkson had 
much influence both at home and 
abroad as he traveled far and wide 


to learn more about these inhuman 
practices and to publish his find- 
ings. The facts which he discov- 
ered were boiled down and pub- 
lished in his Summary View of the 
Slave Trade, and the Probable Con- 
sequences of its Abolition. 

These efforts began to bear fruit 
when in 1788 Pitt introduced a 
parliamentary discussion on the 
slave trade and on motion of Sir 
William Dolben the House of Com- 
mons passed a bill requiring that 
the number of slaves carried on a 
vessel should be in proportion to its 
tonnage. Clarkson added other in- 
formation to move the public when 
in the same year he published an 
Essay on the Impolicy of the Slave 
Trade. Still greater progress was 
seen in the witnesses who appeared 
the same year to convince the Privy 
Council and when Wilberforce the 
following year led the debate on 
the question and was seconded by 
Barke who had the support of Pitt 
and Fox. 

By far the most important one 
whom Clarkson found in this circle 
was William Wilberforce. This man 
was not only a member of Parlia- 
ment but on intimate terms with 
William Pitt, the Prime Minister. 
Wilberforce at the suggestion of 
friends agreed to become the leader 
of the abolition cause in Parlia- 
ment. 

Clarkson next proceeded to bring 
the friends of abolition into one 
national body. This effort culmi- 
nated in the orginzation of the So- 
ciety for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, March 22, 1787. The leaders 
were the old Quaker committee 
fighting the slave trade and three 
important additions, Clarkson. 
Granville Sharp, and Philip San- 
som. The unification of their ef- 
forts followed. Men thus interested 
worked through the organization 
and their ideas were disseminated 
in literature distributed by the 
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that during the past century 
the dominant political problem 
of the British Empire has been that 
of the relations between the Moth- 
er Country and the self-governing 
Dominions; but, a problem of per- 
haps equal importance in the pres- 
ent century will be to establish on 
a secure foundation the relations 
between the self-governing and the 
dependent parts of the empire and 
between the white and colored 
races. 

This latter problem of the em- 
pire presents itself very vividly in 
East Africa. There attempts have 
been made for many years to work 
out a basis by which whites and 
blacks might be able to live peace- 
ably together and be able to grow 
and develop economically and po- 
litically. 

In 1927 Major Archibald Church 
published a book entitled East 
Africa: A New Dominion. For 
some years preceding this publica- 
tion, as well as in years since then, 
many political observers and ex- 
perts in Colonial Affairs have 
looked forward to the formation of 
a Black Dominion in East Africa; 
another Dominion in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the whole question of the 
proposed East African Dominion; 
the difficulties and the problems in- 
volved. Although the paper is con- 
cerned primarily with a study of 
the attempt to bring about a fed- 
eration or closer union of the East 
African Dependencies, it has been 


I has appropriately been said 


necessary to pay some attention to , 


the question of native policy and 
that of the relationship between 
whites and blacks, especially in 
Kenya Colony. 

The British controlled areas in 
Eastern Africa are Kenya, Ugan- 
da, and Tanganyika. Kenya was 
originally under the control of the 
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British East Africa Company but 
became a Protectorate in 1890 and 
a Crown Colony in 1920. It has an 


area of approximately 250,000 
square miles and a population of 
three million, of which 10,000 are 
Europeans. Most of the fertile 
land in the Colony is set aside for 
white settlement only. 

Uganda has a much smaller area, 
94,000 square miles, but it is more 
fertile and more densely populated. 


AN AFRICAN OF MIXED BREED 


Her estimated population is three 
and one-half millions. As a result 
of the East Africa Company’s com- 
mercial activities there, a British 
Protectorate was proclaimed over 
Uganda in 1894. 

Tanganyika has a population of 
approximately five million inhabi- 
tants of which some 8,000 are Eu- 
ropeans. It was formerly German 
East Africa and became a British 
mandate in 1919. British adminis- 
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tration there has given the world 
a good example of enlightened im- 
perialist rule. 

In an attempt to show the na- 
ture, extent and consistency of 
British interest in the question, and 
also for the sake of clarity, the 
chronologica: approach (despite its 
inherent weaknesses) has been fol- 
lowed. The material, with few ex- 
ceptions, has come from official doe- 
uments issued by His Majesty’s 
Government. A further attempt 
has been made to present the ma- 
terial in an impartial and unbiased 
manner. 


HIsToRY OF THE QUESTION 
1923-1927 


Mr. William Lunn, Member for 
Rotherwell, speaking in the House 
of Commons on July 1, 1932, on 
the question of the appointment of 
a Commission to inquire into the 
land question in Kenya said: 

‘There have been so many Com- 
missions to East Africa, and so 
many reports, that only an expert 
in Colonial affairs can keep up with 
them. There seem to have been so 
many omissions from the Commis- 
sions’ reports that commission and 
mission and committee and reports 
are never ending.’”! 

This was by no means an exag- 
gerated statement of fact. For 
more than ten years preceding the 
date of this remark the British Gov- 
ernment had been continuously con- 
sidering some aspect of the East 
African question. 
the British Government as regards 
the East African Dependencies was 
announced on July 3, 1932, in a 
memorandum entitled ‘‘Indians in 
Kenya.’’ This White Paper? was de- 
signed primarily to deal with the 
question of Indians in Kenya, but 
it also dealt with East African pol- 
icy as a whole. Two principles were 
iaid down at that time, namely: 
(1) That His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not countenance the 
introduction of any legislation in- 
volving racial discrimination be- 
tween immigrants from the differ- 


1British Parliament Debates (Com- 


mons), Vol. 267 (1931-32), p. 1236. 
2¢md. 1922. 


The policy of 


ent parts of the British Empire, 
and (2) that immigration policy 
must be governed by purely eco- 
nomic considerations, and _ that 
strict regard must be paid to the 
interests of the African. 

The memorandum then went on 
to conclude the statement of policy 
by saying, ‘‘His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desires also to record that in 
their opinion the annexation of the 
East African Protectorate, which, 
with the exception of the mainland 
dominions of the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar, has become a Colony, known 
as Kenya Colony, in no way dero- 
gates from this fundamental con- 
ception of the duty of the Govern- 
ment to the native races. As in 
the Uganda Protectorate, so in the 
Kenya Colony, the principle of 
trusteeship for the natives, no less 
than in the mandated territory of 
Tanganyika, is unassailable. This 
paramount duty of trusteeship will 
continue, as in the past, to be car- 
ried out under the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies by the agents 
of the Imperial Government, and 
by them alone.’” 

The broad statements made in 
this declaration raised several ques- 
tions, and led to some difficulty in 
their interpretation and applica- 
tion. It was not quite clear as to 
what was meant by the ‘‘ principle 
of trusteeship for the natives’’ as 
well as the ‘‘paramount duty of 
trusteeship’’ for the natives which 
was to be carried out ‘‘by the 
agents of the Imperial Government, 
and by them alone.’’ 

With the emergence of these 
questions, along with several oth- 
ers, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in July, 1924, appointed 
an East African Commission ‘‘to 
visit Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land, Tanganyika Territory, Ugan- 
da, and Kenya with a view to ob- 
taining as much information as 
possible in the time available on all 
subjects covered by the terms of 
reference to the East Afriea Com- 
mittee, and to report to the Secre- 
tary of State on any facts which 
they may consider have a bearing 


3Cmd. 1922, p. 10. 
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upon the above matters.’’* Their 
terms of reference included con- 
sideration of ‘‘ Measures to be taken 
to accelerate the general economic 
development of the British East 
African Dependencies and _ the 
means of securing closer co-ordina- 
tion of policy on such important 
matters as transportation, cotton- 
growing, and the control of human, 
animal, and plant diseases.’”® 

The personnel of this Commis- 
sion was as follows: The Honorable 
W. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., and a Con- 
servative, served as Chairman. Ma- 
jor A. G. Church, D.S.O., M.C., 
M.P., represented the Labour Par- 
ty; and Mr. F. C. Linfield, J.P., 
M.P., was the Liberal Party repre- 
sentative. 

The Commission left England 
on August 15, 1924, and returned 
on December 23, 1924. In its re- 
port® to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies it was stated that the 
‘‘social and economic relation be- 
tween the European, the Asiatic, 
and the African, the last in his im- 
mense variety,’’ claimed the great- 
est part of its attention. ‘‘ The prob- 
lems are anything but easy, and 
require not so much the expression 
of sentiment, however benevolent, 
between one race and the other, but 
a detached objective and scientific 
appreciation of facts. There are 
no easy specifies for dealing with 
the problems of East Africa. On 
almost every subject of discussion 
which we examined there is room 
for controvery. ... We cannot hope 
that this report will be able to deal 
in any final or comprehensive man- 
ner with many subjects, or to do 
more than make some further con- 
tribution to their study.’ 

The Commission then stated that 
it was ‘‘impressed with the need 
for greater co-operation and under- 
standing, not only between the five 
Administrations but between un- 
official residents in the territories 
as well. . . . But, while there is 
greater need for mutual under- 


4Cmd. 2386, p. 3. 

5] bid. 

6Report of the East African Commis- 
sion, Cmd. 2337. 

TIbid., p. 7. 
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standing, we are of the opinion that 
the day is still far off when such 
co-operation could be brought about 
by the imposition of federal govern- 
ment over the whole of the terri- 
tories.’”® 

The Commission found ‘‘little if 
any support in East Africa for the 
idea of immediate federation, and 
in some quarters found definite hos- 
tility. . . . But apart altogether 
from expressions of opinion, we 
came definitely to the conclusion 
that any attempt at federation 
would be premature. Geographical 
conditions and the lack of com- 
munications would be a serious ob- 
stacle. Federal government would 
be expensive and cumbersome; it 
would curtail in many directions 
the freedom of action which now 
belongs to the local governments, 
and would lead to delay in all local 
government matters which require 
reference to the Secretary of State. 
Moreover, it is very doubtful 
whether a Governor-General and 
super staff in East Africa would 
materially reduce the amount of 
correspondence between the East 
African Governments and the Colo- 
nial Office.’”® 

The Commission further felt that 
a federation of certain existing 
services (medical, ete.) would be 
impractical on administrative 
grounds without a federal govern- 
ment. It also rejected the idea of 
the appointment of advisors, in 
such services as medical, veterinary, 
or agricultural, to two or more of 
the East African Governments. 
This idea had been suggested as a 
step in the direction of federation. 
It was not approved because the 
experiment in this direction which 
had been tried in the appointment 
of an able officer as Veterinary Ad- 
visor to the Governments of Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya and Uganda did 
not prove successful. The Advisor 
had no executive authority over 
the Veterinary Department in eith- 
er of the three territories and it 
was ‘‘extremely difficult to define 
his functions and his constitutional 
positions.’’ The attempt was a fail- 


8Ibid. 
®Tbid., p. 8. 


ure to the minds of the Commission 
which could not ‘‘recommend the 
continuation of this post nor its 
imitation in connection with other 
departments. ’’ 

‘“We are therefore driven back,’’ 
continued the report, ‘‘to explore 
other alternatives, and only the one 
which seems to us practicable at 
this stage is co-ordination by con- 
ference.’’ 

The Commission then recom- 
mended that there should be ‘‘regu- 
lar periodic conferences of Gover- 
nors and also of the responsible offi- 
cials of the various departments. . . 
Such conferences should necessarily 
deal with matters of common in- 
terest to all the territories, such as 
native administration, communica- 
tions, taxation, land policy, labour, 
etc. They would necessarily be al- 
most entirely official and doubtless 
Governors would bring with them 
the Chief Native Commissioner, 
Secretary for Native Affairs, or 
whoever holds some such office.’”!° 

After suggesting Educational, 
Agricultural, and Technical Con- 
ferences also, the Commission con- 
cluded by saying that ‘‘In this way 
co-ordination and _ co-operation 
should be achieved without impair- 
ing in the least the individual 
rights and interests of each of the 
territories. We are satisfied that 
any further development in the di- 
rection of federation will come. 
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if it comes at all, as a result of local 
discussion of local needs and com- 
mon problems. Federation cannot 
be imposed from without.’ 

In keeping with the principal 
recommendation of the report of 
the East African Commission, the 
first Conference of’ Governors of 
the British East African Depend- 
encies was held at Nairobi in 1926. 
This conference discussed the ques- 
tion of ‘‘dual policy’’ (the com- 
plementary development of non- 
native and native production) and 
concluded that ‘‘this duty cannot 
be performed under any system 
which sacrifices the native human 
being to foreign exploitation of the 
soil. . . . The whole problem is to 
arrive at a just and far-seeing 
method of harmonizing the best 
progress and welfare of the native 
inhabitants with the maximum of 
production. ’’!? 

When several of the East Af- 
rican Governors were in London in 
1927, discussions between them and 
the Secretary of State led to the 
issuing of a White Paper entitled 
‘‘Future Policy in regard to East- 
ern Africa.’’ In this official docu- 
ment!® it was stated that ‘‘the dual 
policy in regard to economic de- 
velopment should have its counter- 
part in the political evolution of 
the territories. Every year we are 

17 bid., p. 9. 
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providing more educational facil- 
ities for the natives, and although 
in some places it may be many 
years before the native can take 
a direct part in the central Legisla- 
tures, his place in the body politic 
must be provided for, and steps 
taken to create the machinery 
whereby native self-government, at 
first purely local, and later over 
larger areas, can be developed. 
These considerations point in two 
principal directions. First, an in- 
vestigation as to how closer union 
co-operation between the territories 
may be most effectively secured, 
and, secondly whether it is possible 
to provide for increasing associa- 
tion of the immigrant communities 
in the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, and at the same time for the 
creation of more effective machin- 
ery for native representation. It 
may be found that it is necessary 
to proceed in these matters by suc- 
cessive stages. While the ultimate 
possibility of federation of all the 
six territories concerned should be 
borne in mind, closer union may 
prove on examination to be prac- 
ticable, in the first instance, only 
between Kenya, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika, leaving it open to Zan- 
zibar, Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia to come into any new 
structure as and when the develop- 
ment of communications per- 
mits. ’*** 

The document concluded with 
the announcement of the decision 
to send a further Commission of 
Enquiry to East Africa, and a 
Commission proceded accordingly 


to East Africa under the Chair- * 


manship of the Right Honourable 
Sir Edward Hilton Young, M.P., 
in December, 1927: Other mem- 
bers of the Commission were Sir 
Reginald Mant, Sir George Schus- 
ter, and Mr. J. H. Oldham. 

The terms of reference for the 
Commission on Closer Union of the 
Dependencies in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Africa (hereafter referred to 
as the Hilton Young Commission) 
were stated in the White Paper of 
1927 entitled ‘‘Future Policy in 


14Cmd. 2904, p. 5. 


Regard to Eastern Africa.’’ They 
were as follows: 


1. ‘‘To make recommendations as 
to whether, either by federation 
or some other form of closer 
union, more effective co-opera- 
tion between the different Gov- 
ernments in Central and East 
Africa may be secured, more 
particularly in regard to the 
development of transport and 
communications, customs tariffs 
and customs administration, sci- 
entific research and defense. 

2. ‘*To consider which territories 
could either now or at some fu- 
ture time be brought within any 
such closer union, and, in par- 
ticular, how best to give effect 
to Article 10 of the Mandate 
for Tanganyika Territory, 
which provides that the man- 
datory may constitute the Ter- 
ritory into a custom, fiscal and 
administrative union or federa- 
tion with the adjacent terri- 
tories under its own sovereignty 
or control, provided always that 
the measures adopted to that 
end do not infringe the provi- 
sions of the Mandate. 


3. ‘‘To make recommendations in 
regard to possible changes in 
the powers and composition of 
the various Legislative Councils 
of the several territories (a) as 
the result of the establishment 
of any Federal Council or other 
common authority; (b) so as 
to associate more closely in the 
responsibilities and trusteeship 
of Government the immigrant 
communities domiciled in the 
country; and (c) so as ulti- 
mately to secure more direct 
representation of native inter- 
ests in accordance with (4) be- 
low. 


4. ‘To suggest how the Dual Pol- 
icy recommended by the Con- 
ference of East African Gov- 
ernors (i.e., the complementary 
development of native and non- 
native communities) can best be 
progressively applied in the 
political as well as economic 
sphere. 


5. ‘*To make recommendations as 
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to what improvements may be 
required in internal communica- 
tions between the various terri- 
tories so as to facilitate the 
working of federation or closer 
union. 

6. ‘‘To report more particularly 
on the financial aspects of any 
proposa! which they may make 
under any of the above head- 
ings.’’ 

It was further stated with these 
terms of reference that His Ma)j- 
esty’s Government ‘‘wish to make 
it clear that they adhere to the un- 
derlying principles of the White 
Paper of 1923 entitled ‘Indians 
in Kenya,’ both in regard to the 
political status and other rights of 
British Indians resident in East 
Africa, and also as regards the Im- 
perial duty of safeguarding the in- 
terests and progress of the native 
population as trustees for their 
welfare until such time as they can 
take part more fully in their own 
Government and in the common 
affairs of all races inhabiting the 
territories. At the same time they 
wish to place on record their view 
that, while these responsibilities of 
trusteeship must for some consider- 
able time rest mainly on the agents 
of the Imperial Government, they 
desire to associate more closely in 
this high and honorable task those 
who, as colonists or residents, have 
identified their interests with the 
prosperity of the country.”’ 


THE REPORT OF THE HILTON YOUNG 
ComMMISSsION 


The Hilton Young Commission 
proceeded to Africa in December, 
1927 and travelled through Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, and North- 
ern Rhodesia. They returned to 
London on May 7, 1928. For our 
purposes the report may be ana- 
lyzed under two headings, constitu- 
tional changes and native policy. 


Constitutional Changes 


In its report?® the Commission 
recommended the union of the three 
northern territories of Kenya, Tan- 


15Report of the Commission on Closer 
Union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
and Central Africa. 1929. Command 3234. 
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ganyika, and Uganda (the terri- 
tories of Nyasaland, Northern Rho- 
desia and Zanzibar requiring differ- 
ent arrangements). As a prelimin- 
ary step, which was to be taken 
immediately, it was recommended 
that a High Commissioner be ap- 
pointed for Kenya, Tanganyjka, 
and Uganda with executive pow- 
His special functions would 


(1) ‘‘To inaugurate enquiries 
and joint discussions on questions 
of native policy. 

(2) To promote unified control 
of certain services of common inter- 
est, and to settle on a fair basis any 
immediate causes of dispute of dif- 
ference. 

(3) To discuss locally and work 
out the arrangements for introduc- 
ing the modifications proposed in 
the constitution of Kenya.’’!® 

After these preliminary enquiries 
had been carried out by the High 
Commissioner the results were to 
be reviewed by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and if thought fit, the 
post of Governor-General of East 
Africa was to be substituted for 
that of High Commissioner. The 
Governor-General was to be the 
link between the Secretary of State 
and the local governments, and for 
this purpose the plan suggested cer- 
tain organizational changes in 
London and in Africa. The prin- 
cipal duties of the Governor-Gen- 
eral would be: 

(1)‘‘To secure Imperial interests 
and the proper discharge of the 
responsibilities of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

(2) ‘*To hold the scales of jus- 
tice even between the various racial 
communities. 

(3) ‘‘To co-ordinate services of 
common interest.’”!7 

In Africa the Governor-General 
was to work with the following 
bodies :1® . 

(1) For general purposes. A 
small Advisory Council comprising 


167bid., p. 288. 

17The important duties under (1) and 
(2) would be to ‘‘direct the course of 
native policy and to supervise its work- 
in 
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officials and non-officials from all 
three Dependencies. 

(2) For services of common in- 

terest. 

(a) Transport. An inter-colonial 
advisory Railway Council 
for the three Dependencies 
organized on the same lines 


as the existing Railway 
Council for Kenya and 
Uganda. 

(b) Customs. An inter-colonial 


Customs Council organized 
on the same lines as the 
Railway Council. 


The Commission then recom- 
mended that the status of the three 
Governors be affected ‘‘as little as 
possible’’ during the preliminary 
period. They were to retain the 
title of Governor as well as their 
present rates of pay and would con- 
tinue ‘‘to be for all practical pur- 
poses the King’s representatives in 
their own territories.’’ 

The Commission was of the opin- 
ion that none of its proposals were 
inconsistent with the terms of the 
Mandate for Tanganyika’® because 
that mandate provides that :?° 

‘*The Mandatory shall be author- 
ized to constitute the territory into 
a customs, fiscal, and administra- 
tive union or federation with the 
adjacent territories under his own 
sovereignty or control, provided al- 
ways that the measures adopted 
to that end do not infringe the pro- 
visions of this Mandate.”’ 


19Article 22 of the Versailles Treaty 
states that ‘‘to those colonies and terri- 
tories which as a consequence of the late 
war have ceased to be under the sover- 
eignty of the States which formerly gov- 
erned them and which are inhabited by 
peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves under the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world, there should be ap- 
plied the principle that the well-being 
and development of such peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilization and that the 
securities for the performance of this 
trust should be embodied in the Cove- 
nant. . . . The best method of giving 
practicable effect to this principle is that 
the tutelage of such peoples should be 
entrusted to advanced nations wlio by 
reason of their resources, their experience, 
or their geographical position can best 
undertake this responsibility, and who 
are willing to accept it, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as 
Mandatories on behalf of the League.’’ 

20As quoted in the report of the Com- 
mission, p. 223. 
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The whole matter regarding Tan- 
ganyika was summed up in the 
following words: ‘‘The responsibil- 
ity of the mandatory power for the 
administration of the territory will 
remain unimpaired. No difficulties 
will arise in regard to the annual 
report to the League. .. . It is not 
suggested that there should be any 
modification of the territorial in- 
tegrity of the mandated area. It 
is not proposed that there should 
be any change in the status of its 
inhabitants. It is intended that 
the system of indirect rule should 
be maintained in the mandated 
area and encouraged throughout 
the whole territory, and our recom- 
mendations in regard to native pol- 
icy may be regarded as fortifying 
the principle of the Mandate. The 
only alteration proposed in the 
form of administration is that the 
authority of the mandatory power 
will in the future, if effect is given 
to our recommendations, be exer- 
cised through a High Commissioner 
o Governor-General in Eastern 
Africa.’’?! 

In London, under the new organ- 
ization, the Secretary of State was 
to have a small Advisory Council 
for consultation on matters of pol- 
icy. A Finance and a Traasport 
Committee were also recommended 
to assist the Secretary of State. It 
was finally recommended that pe- 
riodical conferences for the De- 
pendencies in Eastern and Central 
Africa should be held in London 
to aid in the further consideration 
of policy. The Governor-General 
was to prepare an annual report 
which was to be submitted to Par- 
liament and then published as a 
Parliamentary Paper. 

No changes were recommended 
in the Legislative Councils of Ugan- 
da and Tanganyika, but in regard 
to Kenya it was suggested that 
‘*four of the official members (there 
were 20 such members) of the 
Legislative Councils should be re- 
placed by four unofficial members 
nominated to represent native in- 
terests (in addition to the mission- 


21Tbid., p. 224-227. 
(Continued on page 139) 
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Looking abroad, we see much to 
keep in mind since Africa has be- 
come one of the main objectives of 
this war and we can appreciate 
more thoroughly the defeat of the 
Italians by the Abyssinians in the 
battle at Adowa on March 1, 1896. 
On the 14th of March seven years 
earlier Abyssinia had crowned 
Menelik as emperor and thus had 
made him the possible hero of the 
war. El-Hadj Omar, the Tukulor 
Conqueror, started his African em- 
pire at the expense of European 
imperialists in Africa when he cap- 
tured Segu on March 10, 1861. 
Samori, the builder of the Wasulu 
empire in West Africa brought the 
French in Africa to terms in the 
treaty of Bisandugu on March 25, 
1887. The slave trade was abolished 
by the British Parliament March 
25, 1807. This had been made pos- 
sible under the leadership of 
Thomas Clarkson, the British aboli- 
tionist born, March 28, 1760. 

Coming nearer home, we observe 
other developments of great im- 
portance. Little Stephen, or Ste- 


REMEMBER 


phen Dorantes, a companion of 
Spanish explorers, set out to ex- 
plore the Southwestern part of the 
United States on March 7, 1539 
and discovered the Seven Cities of 
the Indians. On March 1, 1738, 
Cudjoe, leader of the Maroons in 
Jamaica, brought the Jamaican 
Government to terms. Texas, as a 
republic, abolished the slave trade 
on March 17, 1836. Slavery was 
abolished in Porto Rico on March 
23, 1873. Gabriel de la Concepion 
Valdes (Placido) poet, was born 
in Havana, Cuba, March 18, 1809. 

Still closer to us come other im- 
portant achievements. B. K. Bruce, 
United States Senator, was born 
March 1, 1841. Crispus Attucks, 
a Negro seaman, fell in the Boston 
massacre on March 5, 1770 and 
thus shed the first blood for the in- 
dependence of this country. Ben- 
jamin Banneker, the Negro sur- 
veyor and astronomer came with 
L’Enfant on March 12, 1791, to 
lay out Washington in the District 
of Columbia. On March 30, 1870 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
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Constitution of the United States 
was promulgated as a part of the 
fundamental law, having been rati- 
fied by the required number of 
states. 

Among the white friends who 
championed the cause of the Negro 
was Judge Samuel Sewall, born 
March 28, 1652. 

We should remember, however, 
that all of these heroes were not 
equally deserving. All did some 
good, but in some there was less 
selfishness than in others who did 
not accomplish as much good as 
they could have had they worked 
more unselfishly. It is very poor 
teaching of history to place equal 
emphasis on all events and careers. 
Such a method would make the ef- 
fort too monotonous and tiresome to 
hold the attention of students. The 
instructor or leader of discussion 
groups making use of this calendar 
should be sufficiently well informed 
to make the story interesting by 
keeping in the foreground the most 
important actors around whom sub- 
ordinates should play their parts 
as they actually functioned in life. 
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Things to Be Done 


Here Africa may be displayed 
through pictures of the continent 
now available and through posters 
which children may produce them- 
selves on reading and discussing 
what is available today. The events 
of this month take us to West Af- 
rica and Northeast Africa where 
important developments are now 
taking place. The War Depart- 
ment is distributing some of these 
pictures free of charge. 

Latin America and the West In- 
dies may be projected into the pic- 
ture by portraying Little Stephen, 
the explorer ; Placido, the poet ; and 
the Maroons in the backwoods of 
Jamaica and other parts. 

The death of Crispus Attucks in 
the Boston Massacre and the serv- 
ices of Benjamin Banneker lend to 
both dramatization and art, offer- 
ing so many opportunities which no 
wide-awake teacher will neglect. 

Thomas Clarkson addressing au- 
diences in behalf of freedom pre- 
sents another colorful picture not 
less interesting than that of Judge 
Sewall in his activities in behalf of 
slaves in New England. 


Questions on the 
February Issue 


1. Was George Washington opposed 
to slavery? What did he say or 
do about the matter? +e 


2. Was Abraham Lincoln a radically 
anti-slavery man? Should he be 
called the Great Emancipator? 


3.. How would you celebrate the 
birthday of George Washington? 
The birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln? Work out what you con- 
sider a program of appropriate 
exercises in each case. 


4. What do we generally regard as 
the essentials of democracy? 
you accept this view as correct? 


5. What great American poets took 
up the cause of the Negro and 
advocated the freedom of the 
race? What distinguished Amer- 


6. 


7. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


19. 
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ican poets said nothing about the 
struggle for freedom? 


How would you compare Long- 
fellow’s friendship for the Negro 
with that of James Russell 
Lowell? 


How did James G. Birney’s plans 
for the destruction of slavery dif- 
fer from those of abolitionists 
like Phillips and Garrison? 


Do you know of any Negro of 
today distinguished in some 
branch of science which is very 
essential to the prosperity and 
happiness of man? 


For what were the following 
noted: W. A. Hinton? T. K. Law- 
less? Charles H. Turner, Gran- 
ville T. Woods, Elijah McCoy, 
and Norbert Rillieux? 


What do you consider the im- 
portant achievements of George 
Washington Carver? Was he 
merely a scientist? Was he a 
naturalist? What is the distinc- 
tion between the two? 


What other Negro scientist re- 
cently died? In what way did he 
distinguish himself? 


In what way did the following Ne- 
groes serve humanity creditably: 
Jj. C. Price, Charles W. Chesnutt, 
John Hope, John Merrick, and 
Isaac Myers? 


Some people still insist that some 
persons should be subject to oth- 
ers as serfs or peons. Can you 
advance any reason for thinking 
to the contrary? 


Did Frederick Douglass desire to 
underestimate the services ren- 
dered the Negro race by Abraham 
Lincoln? How do you explain 
his attitude expressed in his Lin- 
coln Monument Address? 


What did the Negro do for his 
freedom? What has he done with 
his freedom? Is the Negro free 
today? 


How do you account for the in- 
terest which Henry Wilson mani- 
fested in the battle for freedom? 


. What can you say of the work of 


Madeline R. Morgan and Rachel 
C. McNeill? What are they try- 
ing to accomplish? 


What special message has an edu- 
eated African like Akiki Nya- 
bongo to give to the Negroes of 
the United States? 


How dark is the so-called “Dark 
Continent”? Is the American 
continent a “Dark Continent”? 


Book of the Month 


Harold Courlander who has had the 
good fortune to spend much time as a 
student in Haiti has published through 
William Morrow and Company, New 
York City, an interesting book for 
children entitled Uncle Bouqui. The 
book consists of folk tales related by 
native story-tellers in the mountains 
of the island. The book is decorated 
with drawings by Lucy Herndon Crock- 
ett who undertook to depict the spirit 
of the people and the environment in 
which they live. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that she succeeded as well at her 
task as did the author of the book at 
his undertaking. 

Uncle Bouqui is d big and black 
man living in the Red Mountains of 
Haiti. He is a kindly, gentle man 
who is always polite. He is always in 
trouble, but in some way he gets out 
of it. One trouble with him, however, 
is that he is always hungry and an- 
other trouble is that he is ever trying 
to outwit his friend Ti Malice, a little 
man who is as sly as a fox. Others 
who had had experience with Ti Mal- 
ice decided to leave him alone, but 
Uncle Bouqui, although he always sus- 
pects that Ti Malice is planning to 
play some trick, nevertheless, hopes 
to get the best of him. Thus the story 
goes with Uncle Bouqui and Ti Malice 
together, going a fishing, buying a 
burro, renting a horse and homestead- 
ing. 

The story harks back to the Congo 
from which the ancestor of Uncle 
Bouqui came and to Dahomey from 
which the ancestor of Ti Malice came. 
The story, on the whole, serves as 
evidence of the undying African influ- 
ence in America and gives experiences 
and practices much desired by inves- 
tigators who study what they call the 
conflict and fusion of cultures. Afri- 
ean culture has been one of the most 
enduring of the ages—a fact which 
stimulates scientists to greater en- 
deavor in this long neglected field. 

Mr. Courlander deserves credit for 
giving the picture of Haiti as the na- 
tives themselves portrayed it to him. 
He does not make the mistake of read- 
ing into his introduction opinions and 
attitudes so often found in travelers 
and observers who can see the world 
only from their traditional point of 
view. The author has written a num- 
ber of articles on Haiti, and most of 
them bear the same stamp of scien- 
tific objectivity. From such sources 
we may some day have a complete 
picture of the common people of 
Haiti which will be more interesting 
than the recital of the conflicts and 
revolutions of those distinguished in 
politics. 
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American Negro that awakens 

the interest of the civilized 
world with respect to the black 
race. It is the voice of the Amer- 
ican Negro that demands to know 
the truth concerning the origin of 
the Negro, the key-note of the black 


| is the persistent voice of the 


_ man’s history. To the Negro’s call 


the white man makes a discourag- 
ing reply, as does thus Stoddard’s 
Rising Tide of Color ‘‘Black Af- 
rica, as I said, lies south of the 
Saharah Desert. Here the negro 
has dwelt for unnumbered ages. 
The key-note of black history, like 
yellow history, has been isolation. 
Cut off from the Mediterranean by 
the desert which he had no means 
of crossing, and bounded by oceans 
which he had no skill in navigating, 
the black man vegetated in savage 
obscurity, his habitat being well 
named the ‘Dark Continent’ .. . 
To begin with black peoples have 
no historical pasts. Never having 
evolved civilizations of their own, 
they are practically devoid of that 
accumulated mass beliefs, 
thoughts, and experiences .. . . so 
impenetrable and so hostile to 
white influences.’’ 

Few Negro historians want to be- 
lieve that Central Africa or the Con- 
go was the homeland of their ances- 
tors. But why have they refused 
to believe it? Have they refused 
simply because Central Africa has 
proved itself to be anything but 
what the white world claims it 
should be? If so, it is here that the 
writer on Negro life and history 
errs by seeking to study what he 
is told the Negro should be, rather 
than what the Negro really is. The 
white world claims and implies at 
every opportunity that Central Af- 
rica should have a material civiliza- 
tion of its own to boast of in order 
that the Negro be classed as a race 
deserving of equality with other 
peoples. Thus does the historian 
search the jungles and sands of 
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By Ora Maer 


Central Africa for traces of de- 
cayed cities and temples, only to 
find his search a disappointment. 
In that disappointment the early 
history of the Negro appears to the 
world as an obscure isolation filled 
with the sinister gruesomeness of 
every conceivable imagination. 

As a rule, the civilized world 
traces the material progress of a 
people’s history in order to dis- 
cover the qualities of the people... 
that is, the strength of their will, 
their intelligence, their capacity 
for reasoning, their accomplish- 
ments in the elevating of them- 
selves toward happiness—the goal 
of all humanity. The question is 
why should so many historians set 
material progress down as the foun- 
dation for discovering those quali- 
ties in any people? Is this atti- 
tude in keeping with good reason? 
Would it be in keeping with good 
reason to set a bottle down as the 
only place in which water can be 
found? Ora match the only econ- 
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dition under which fire can exist ? 


Therefore, because Central Africa 
has no material civilization to boast 
of, why should the world be so 
sure that the inhabitants do not 
possess or never have possessed a 
strong will, intelligent mind, rea- 
soning soul, and ability to accom- 
plish the elevating of themselves to 
happiness? 

As the historian traces the past 
of fairer races by searching into 
the condition of their environment, 
which happens to be material, so 
ean the same historian trace the 
past of the black race by searching 
into the conditions of its natural 
environment. Historians can do 
this, but they do not because it has 
probably never occurred to them 
how it might be done. Yet how is 
simple. The same way that the ex- 
plorer of materialistic environ- 
ments studies the structure and age 
of ruined temples and cities keep- 
ing in mind the thought of the 
people who built them, he might 
study the types and age of growing 
trees and jungle foliage, keeping 
in mind the thought of the peo- 
ple who preserved them. There are 
many adventurers who have stud- 
ied these, but how many have 
studied them with the hope of 
throwing light on the past his- 
tory of the people who inhabited 
their location? Merely studying 
the trees and foliage of the jungle 
as they appear, without thinking 
of its possible relationship to the 
people who dwelled among them, 
is as unlikely to tell anything about 
these people as merely observing a 
ruined temple without thinking of 
the people who built it would tell 
about those people. But observing 
the hugeness of the stones at the 
corner, the exactness of the meas- 
urements between them, the beauty 
of the design, together with the 
thought of the people who built 
them and lived with them would 
tell the observer that the builders 
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were strong men to have moved 
and lifted such heavy stones, or 
had adopted the use of beasts of 
burden. The correct measurements 
would tell that the masons must 
have had some knowledge of geom- 
etry, and the artist a keen observa- 
tion and vivid imagination to have 
carved the designs. This would 
tell the historian that the people 
were creators of their environment 
in a systematic style—the founda- 
tion of life in a material environ- 
ment. 

Let the same historian study the 
environment of an African village 
along the Congo. The coconut trees 
are slender, growing very tall and 
straight, yet there are indications 
on the trunks revealing that they 
have been constantly climbed. The 
vegetation is rich and bountiful, 
the foliage beautiful with varied 
colored blossoms. Footpaths travel 
in a zig-zag trail between only the 
worst of the foliage and vegeta- 
tion. Birds have made their nests 
boldly along the path as any travel- 
er may observe. The hiding places 
of jackals and antelopes are seen 
between the pockets of huge tree 
roots and beneath the clusters of 
overlapping vines. Their footprints 
design the very paths itself along 
with those of human beings. Now 
what does this tell the historian? 
The tall trees tell that the people 
were good climbers and consumed 
a great quantity of coconut. The 
bountiful fruit and vegetation tell 
that they pos- 
sessed a keen eye 
for beauty wher- 
ever it was found. 
The fact that the 
birds built their 
nests in bold view 
of the paths would 
tell that the people 
were not accus- 
tomed to robbing 
the nests, and 
were friends of the 
antelopes and 
jackals that played 
along the paths. 
This much would 
tell the historians 
that the people 


were appreciative of their environ- 
ment in a sentimental way—the 
foundation of life in a natural en- 
vironment. 

With all their needs supplied, 
the historian might wonder how 
they passed their time away. What 
did they do the greater part of the 
day? But let the historian ask him- 
self what is the most natural thing 
man does when his needs are sup- 
plied? He gives himself over to 
sentiment in poise, speech, and 
song. Are not these qualities the 
true heritage of the black race? 
Because this heritage was not 
originated along systematic lines 
as the same qualities in a material 
environment were originated in 
the inhabitants, does not deny their 
presence or value. Furthermore, 
the black race of Africa is still 
alive in their homeland to verify 
what their environment tells. This 
gives the historian the same advan- 
tage that a written papyrus sheet, 
or stone tablet in a ruined city 
(where life is absent) would give 
to verify what the material en- 
vironment told concerning times 
when life was present. Here we 
see plainly the difference between 
the history of material and natural 
environment. Where material his- 
tory has ruled and decayed, life 
has passed, too, leaving only a writ- 
ten system to verify its once pres- 
ence. On the other hand, where 


nature has ruled and _ suffered 
abuses, life still clings to tell in 
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person the cause of the abuses. 

Many historians might argue 
that if these things were true of 
the black man’s early environment, 
the black race merely took what 
they had for granted and the en- 
vironment itself is not to their 
credit, but to Nature’s, whereas the 
environments of fairer races stand 
boldly to their accomplishment. 
Ilere reason questions why should 
the civilized world feel so sure that 
the natural richness of Africa is 
not to the black man’s credit? 
Historians claim that the failure 
of Nature to supply the necessities 
of fairer races served as their mo- 
tive for creating a new environ- 
ment which they believed would 
supply them. The same historians 
take it for granted that Nature’s 
ability to supply the necessities of 
the black man was never threat- 
ened in ancient times—was never 
greater than Nature’s ability to 
supply them today. It has prob- 
ably never occurred to those his- 
torians that the natural environ- 
ment of the black race might have 
suffered the same threats and de- 
clines that the natural environment 
of fairer races suffered ages ago, 
but the black race exercised their 
will to reestablish the ability of 
Nature to supply them, while fair- 
er races exercised theirs to fight 
Nature and create a new environ- 
ment that would produce their 
needs. While fairer races used 
their reason to discover and make 
use of the material 
forces of earth, the 
black race used 
reason to discover 
and make use of 
the living powers 
of earth. In seek- 
ing to discover the 
source of the mate- 
rial, the fairer 
races dug into the 
earth. In discover- 
ing the source of 
life, the black race 
went searching in- 
to the supernat- 
ural. The fairer 
races found power 
and brought from 
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their search a chain of systems by 
which they might continue the cre- 
ation of their material environ- 
ment. The black race found God 
and brought from their search a 
chain of sentiments by which they 
might continue the strength of 
their natural environment. Power 
and system combined is the founda- 
tion of what the world calls civiliza- 
tion. God and sentiment together 
is the foundation of life. 

Whenever fairer races paused in 
their rush to think of God and sen- 
timent, they set it down as a be- 
lief, separated it from their sys- 
tems, and ealled it religion. But 
the black race regarded it more 
than a mere belief and knew it as 
a part of their life itself. 

It is here it becomes apparent 
why the world knows so little con- 
cerning the history of the black 
man. When the historian finds a 
tribe of people who live a simple 
sentimental life, he returns to tell 
the world that those people have 
no history or religion, but live in 
a so-called savage state, which has 
never been anything but what it 
appears to be at the moment. But 
had he observed those people with 
a keener eye to recognize them as 
they were, rather than as he imag- 
ines they should be, he would have 
soon learned that their seemingly 
_ simple life is not simple after all, 
but requires as much will, reason, 
and endeavor to perpetuate, as life 
in civilization requires. 

In the same manner that a su- 
perior power re-acts against civi- 
lization, threatening its existence, 
this superior power re-acts against 
life. Therefore just as the civilized 
man must struggle to perpetuate 
the material creations he loves, the 
black man of the tropics must 
struggle to perpetuate the life he 
adores. But the civilized man 
struggles against Nature to per- 
petuate his environment, whereas 
the black man upholds her. Be- 
cause Nature originated life and 
supports it, the struggle of the 
civilized man to destroy her with 
the supremacy of the material, 
causes life to decline. Thus the re- 
action against life is caused by the 


destruction of Nature’s supremacy. 
Because civilization materializes 
life, the struggle of the black man 
to drive back the material by pre- 
serving and strengthening Nature 
limits the supremacy of civiliza- 
tion, and indirectly causes a de- 
cline of its power and progress in 
areas already materialized. There- 
fore the superior powers that re- 
act against the two environments 
are powers created by the struggle 
of one environment against the 
other. For that reason time has 
seen civilizations crumble when- 
ever Nature had the upper-hand 
and Nature abused and destroyed 
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wherever civilization advanced. It 
is the force of one will against the 
other, the will of the civilized man 
guiding the advance of the mate- 
rial, against the will of the black 
man of the tropics guarding the 
supremacy of the natural. It is 
in this struggle more than race or 
color, that we find the basis of all 
race hatreds, prejudices and per- 
secutions. Because the white race 
holds the torch of civilization it is 
that race which struggles most 
against the black. 

The fact that each environment 
involuntarily struggles against the 
other, proves to us that it is un- 
natural for both to remain per- 
fectly and permanently on the same 
earth if the earth is to continue 
standing. It proves to us that the 
earth was not created to hold both 
environments, and sooner or later 
one or the other must permanently 
pass if any is to gain perfection. 
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Or if neither passes the earth is 
destined to fall into destruction, 
thus fulfilling the proverb: ‘‘A 
house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’’ But should either pass, 
the question is which of the two 
environments might pass without 
harming man? Before answering 
this question we must first consider 
what each offers man. Considering 
a material environment first, we 
know that it gives man a god-like 
power. Through it he can pene- 
trate the blackness of the sea, cir- 
cle the face of the earth, and 
change its map at pleasure, or he 
may span the heavens, commanding 
the products of its forces. But what 
does a natural environment give 
man? It gives him life, and sup- 
ports it. Therefore if it be a ques- 
tion as to whether the material or 
natural must pass, and the natural 
passes, what is man without life? 
Can a man without life penetrate 
the blackness of the sea or circle 
the face of the earth? Without 
life can there be such a thing as 
man? 

Who knows if the black man 
ages ago did not reason out these 
same conclusions when his imagina- © 
tion tempted him to originate great 
and powerful materialistic environ- 
ments? The white man needs med- 
itate on these words before con- 
demning the black man for choos- 
ing a natural environment in pref- 
erence to the material. 

However, it is strange that even 
though the civilized world unfavor- 
ably criticizes the environment of 
the black man and the supposed 
reason for his choice of it, civilized 
people claim and believe the same 
conclusions in what they call their 
religion. Religion itself is based on 
the truth of life’s struggle against 
matter, Nature against the mate- 
rial. The scriptures all point to one 
prophecy which few men honestly 
doubt. That prophecy tells of the 
earth’s destruction in consequence 
of the struggle. (Isaiah, Chap. 24: 
v. 5, 19, 20) ‘‘The earth also is de- 
filed under the inhabitants thereof 
because they have transgressed the 
laws, changed the ordinance, bro- 
ken the everlasting covenant .. . 
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the earth is utterly broken down, 
the earth is clean dissolved, the 
earth is moved exceedingly. The 
earth shall reel to and fro like a 
cottage, and the transgressions 
thereof shall be heavy upon it, and 
it shall fall and not rise again.’’ 
Mark (Chap. 13: v. 14, 24, 25) 
‘But when ye shall see the abomi- 
nation of desolation spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet. . . . But in 
those days after that tribulation, 
the sun shall be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light. And 
the stars of heaven shall fall and 
the powers of heaven shall be shak- 
en.’’ Most civilized people further 
believe that Christ shall return and 
give eternal life to believers. (Ibid. 
Chap. v. 26) ‘‘ And then shall they 
see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds with great power and glo- 
ty.’’ Yet these beliefs are set apart 
from the daily life of the majority 
of civilized people, and few of them 
think seriously and long enough on 
it to apply its indications to the 
events of their everyday life. 

Repeatedly do we hear religious 
teachers say that ‘‘the mysteries of 
the supernatural cannot be under- 
stood by man because man cannot 
understand the natural.’’ How- 
ever, few of us go further to realize 
that we cannot understand the nat- 
ural because it is not with us. Few- 
er of us realize that it is not with 
us because we have supplanted it 
by the material. Neither do we re- 
alize that our strength of belief in 
its value depends on our under- 
standing, and that on the day the 
material completes its supremacy, 
our understanding of Nature’s 
work and its relationship to the 
supernatural, shall be at the van- 
ishing point, so will our beliefs in 
them. Still fewer of us realize that 
once we lose faith in life, life can- 
not stay with us. 

Because the black man lives with 
Nature, he understands her. The 
fact that he lives within the de- 
mands of his conclusions about her, 
shows the consistency of his. will 
to direct his life toward what he 
believes to be an adW#antage to him. 
Because these demands happen to 
involve a supernatural nature, no 


man has a just cause to deride them 
simply because he does not under- 
stand or believe them himself. 

It is usually the individual who 
does not live what he believes that 
has most to say concerning what he 
considers the black man’s inabili- 
ties. It is such individuals who 
have so much to say concerning the 
inability of the black man to create 
because of his lack of creative imag- 
ination. But reason and the history 
of the American Negro points that 
there is no such thing as inability 
in the black man. The fact that the 
Negro race of America has stood 
side by side and even surpassed the 
white race along material lines 
proves it. Because the typical 
black man of Africa did not show 
his ability to imagine and create a 
material environment, has proved 
no sign that his descendants could 
not show theirs. This fact upsets 
the assertions woven around the 
theory regarding the gain and loss 
of imaginative speed in the genera- 
tions of men, or the so-called ‘‘evo- 
lution of men.’’ If there be any 
truth in the theory of imaginative 
speed, the fact that the black man 
of Africa devoted his life solely to 
the mysteries and secrets of Na- 
ture, explains why he did not gain 
the creative speed so many other 
groups of men have gained. But 
to say that he was incapable of 
gaining it is false, as false as say- 
ing the Negro of America was in- 
capable of gaining it. All mankind 
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are capable of it, and a gain of 
speed in one generation of people 
is no definite sign that the next 
generation of the same people will 
inherit that speed and gain a great- 
er speed built on their own efforts 
and capabilities, without environ- 
mental persuasion. .The gain of cre- 
ative imagination does not neces- 
sarily depend on inheritance to be 
gained, but upon the ability of the 
environment to survive and urge 
or force each succeeding generation 
to remain conscious of their crea- 
tive progress, and make an effort to 
keep it and increase it, for it is apt 
to disappear if they give their time 
to something more attractive. For 
this reason history has so much to 
say concerning ‘‘degaying civiliza- 
tions.’’ In like manner the gain 
of mental understanding of Nature 
depends on the ability of the natu- 
ral environment to remain as su- 
preme with the successors as with 
the predecessors. Otherwise no 
sooner than the natural environ- 
ment decreases in supremacy, the 
understanding of Nature decreases 
in the minds of the people within 
the particular environment, depriv- 
ing them of the opportunity to in- 
crease their knowledge by reason- 
ing upon what the presence of Na- 
ture makes them conscious of. 
Considering these facts, we can 
understand why segregating the 
Negro is not an asset to white su- 
premacy or to the success of its 
material progress but a hindrance 
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to it. The Negro segregated is in- 
clined toward Nature and the de- 
mands which Nature exacts. Seg- 
regating the Negro from the height 
of material progress has power to 
retard the minds of future white 
generations along materialistic 
lines. It seems that the very pres- 
ence of Negro segregation attracts 
attention and interests every white 
generation, and sooner or later the 
consequences of that segregation 
will influence white generations to 
adopt its demands. In that case 
time will see the progress of the 
material retard, and understand- 
ing of Nature come forward. This 
is quite true in Southern States 
where segregation has produced a 
person like Dr. Carver, a man who 
knows and understands more about 
Nature than some whites want to 
believe, or even he himself admits 
to. Yet already Dr. Carver’s great 
knowledge has attracted and pro- 
ceeded to draw the interest of the 
most outstanding white men of the 
country. On the other hand, the 
Negro unsegregated as he is to a 
certain degree in the North, will 
sooner or later lose race conscious- 
ness, and feel himself a descendant 
of white ancestry, and thereby fol- 
low the urge and force of the en- 
vironment he is no longer segre- 
gated from. As a result he will 
gain the imaginative and creative 
speed of the particular century, 
and bring an equal—perhaps great- 
er—progress to white civilization. 
It is segregation that prolongs the 
struggle between the races of 
America, and the longer it takes 
the white man to realize this, the 
more sorrowful will be the destiny 
of white supremacy and the mate- 
rial environment it supports. 


When meditating upon these con- 
clusions of reason, the writer of 
Negro history is able to see the fol- 
ly of the white man’s theories, and 
interest in the black man’s past iso- 
lation, and present segregation. He 
is able to see that the environment 
of a people depends on their free 
will to choose between two aims— 
material progress, or re- 
establishment of Nature. He is able 
to see that the exercise of man’s 


will in either environment toward 
the same end is a historical inci- 
dent in the lives of those people. 
For instance, Edison utilized the 
law of electricity, which proved a 
great asset to material progress. 
There is no telling the number of 
so-called voo-doo doctors who dis- 
covered and utilized laws of the 
supernatural which proved great 
assets to the strengthening of Na- 
ture’s growth. Because some of 
these doctors might have used the 
same law to commit evil gives no 
reasonable cause to deny the value 
of the law; for have not men in 
civilization emploved the same law 
of electricity to commit evil, such 
as murdering by electrocution in 
the battle of nations, or in the con- 
flict of hatreds between brethren? 

The fact that both the civilized 
man and man of a natural environ- 
ment were obliged to exercise their 
will in a choice of either fighting or 
re-establishing Nature suggests 
that somewhere back in the history 
of the human race the originally 
Nature-supplving earth underwent 
a great change that separated hu- 
manity into different groups which 
developed into races, and the atti- 
tude of each particular group to- 
ward the change directed their 
choice in selecting a means to end 
the depressing evil of starvation 
and misery. The fact that the black 
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race was the only race that chose 
to re-establish Nature, rather than 
fight her, is significant. Perhaps 
this is what Lothrop Stoddard 
hinted in the Rising Tide of Color 
... ‘the black man’s chief signifi- 
cance from the world’s aspect, must 
remain bound up with the great 
nucleus of negro population in the 
African homeland.’’ 

But there is no reason why the 
Negro historian should let it re- 
main bound up in the African 
homeland. It cannot remain bound 
up if the historian goes in search 
of the same qualities in the black 
man as those found in fairer races, 
regardless of the environment or 
eondition-under which these quali- 
ties exist. When he has found them 
there is no reason why he should 
underestimate them simply because 
they came in a different way from 
what he imagined they would. Let 
not the historian make the same 
mistake the Jews made when they 
imagined Christ would be born in 
a palace, and found Him in a sta- 
ble. 

Should the historian of today 
ever adopt the attitude of recog- 
nizing the qualities of a people un- 
der any condition, the world would 
be amazed to discover that even the 
Congo has a history more interest- 
ing and worthy of praise than the 
much talked of Egypt and Ethio- 
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pia; that Central Africa is not 
really the disappointment it ap- 
pears to be, that the ancestry of 
the American Negro is not really 
the obscure isolation it is imagined 
to be. The world would further see 
that it is to Congo Africa that the 
Negro owes his strength of will to 
have held on to life in spite of all 
threats, and embraced his faith in 
God in spite of all criticisms. 


The Question of 
Closer Union in 
East Africa 


(Continued from page 131) 


ary already appointed for that pur- 
pose.’’ The report ‘‘contemplated’’ 
a progressive increase in the re- 
presentation of native interests, 
and a progressive dimunition in the 
proportion of official members. The 
franchise was to be extended on ‘‘a 
civilization qualification.’’ How- 
ever, it was recommended that the 
**Governor-General should be giv- 
en special power to enact legisla- 
tion and to secure supplies which 
he regards as essential for the dis- 
charge of his responsibilities, con- 
trary to the vote of the majority of 
the Council.’’** 


NatTivE AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Native policy, according to the 
Report, was to be clearly defined 
‘not only in the interest of the 
natives but also with a view to mak- 
ing clear the scope for the develop- 
ment of the immigrant communi- 
ties.’’ A program of native policy 
for all three Dependencies was to 
be worked out and co-ordinated 
after full discussion. 

Native interests were to be de- 
fined and protected under the fol- 
lowing headings: land, economic 
development, government servi¢es 
and taxation, labour, education, 
and administrative and political 
institutions. Furthermore, the De- 
pendencies ‘‘should endeavor to se- 
cure such a measure of segregation 
as will facilitate the creation of 


22The arrangement was adopted from 
the Government of India Act. 


homogenous native and non-native 
areas of sufficient size to become 
units of local self-government.’’ In 
the annual report of each of the 
Dependencies a section was to be 
included ‘‘on native interests giv- 
ing data similar to those required 
by the Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations in the annual 
reports of Mandated territories.’’ 
Four supplemental measures were 
suggested to protect further the 
interests of the natives in Kenya. 

To aid in administration the 
Commission was of the opinion that 
the East African Governors’ Con- 
ference ‘‘should be continued for 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, 
but the High Commissioner (and 
later the Governor-General) should 
preside over it and should be en- 
dowed with full powers to take 
decisions and to issue orders for 
their execution. ’’?8 

(This analysis of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations above was 
from that of the majority report 
and did not include the additional 
recommendations of the Chair- 
man). 


THE QUESTION OF CLOSER UNION 
Since 1929 


The Report of the Hilton Young 
Commission raised ‘‘many far- 
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reaching issues’’ upon which con- 
sultation with the various interests 
in East Africa had not been pos- 
sible during the period of inves- 
tigation. Therefore the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, requested 
Sir Samuel Wilson, Permanent 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to visit East Africa in 
April, 1929, with the following 
terms of reference: 

‘‘You are to proceed to East 
Africa in order to discuss the rec- 
ommendations of the Hilton Young 
Commission for the closer union 
of Kenya, Tanganyika, and Ugan- 
da (and such possible modifications 
of these proposals for effecting the 
object in view as may appear desir- 
able) with the governments con- 
cerned, and also with any bodies 
or individuals representing the va- 
rious interests and communities af- 
fected, with a view to seeing how 
far it may be possible to find a basis 
of general agreement. You are to 
ascertain on what lines a scheme 
for closer union would be adminis- 
tratively workable and otherwise 
acceptable, and to report the out- 
come of your consultations.’’** 

In July, 1929, Sir Samuel Wil- 
son submitted his recommendations 
to the Secretary of State, and they 
were presented to Parliament in 
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the following September. The prin- 

cipal recommendations were as fol- 

lows: 

1. The appointment of a High 
Commissioner exercising com- 
plete control, legislative and 
administrative, over certain de- 
fined economic services, such as 
transport, customs, defense and 
research, assisted by a Central 
Council with legislative powers 
in so far as these transferred 
subjects were concerned, and in 
addition by a special advisory 
board on communications and 
customs: all other matters in- 
eluding native policy to be-left 
to the local governors and legis- 
latures as at present. 

2. A re-arrangement of the Kenya 
Legislative Council by the addi- 
tion of nominated unofficial 
members thus creating an un- 
official though not an elected 
majority, the High Commis- 
sioner being given special pow- 
ers of veto and certification.’’”* 

Finallv in June, 1930, the Seere- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Lord 

Passfield, issued a ‘‘Statement of 

the Conclusions of His Majesty’s 

Government in the United King- 

dcm as regards Closer Union in 

East Africa.’’* In these conelu- 

sions it was proposed that ‘‘a High 

Commissioner be appointed to su- 

pervise Kenya, Tanganyika and 

Uganda. The High Commissioner 

would have two distinct functions : 

1. As chief advisor to the Secre- 
tary of State on native and oth- 
er policy under Royal Instruc- 
tions covering a series of 13 
heads. 


2. As an executive officer, under 
Order-in-Council, to adminis- 
ter and legislate in respect of 
certain transferred services of 
all three Territories, namely: 
(a) Railway and other trans- 
port. 

(b) Ports and Harbors. 

(ec) Customs. 

(d) Defense. 

(e) Posts, telegraphs and tele- 
phones. 

(f) Extradition. 

25Cmd. 3378. 
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g) Central Research. 

(h) The Trade and Informa- 
tiou Office of the Eastern 
African Dependencies in 
London. 

Any other matter which 
shall be placed under the 
authority of the High Com- 
missioner, by any amend- 
ing Order-in-Council. 

In the performance of his func- 
tions under (b) the High Commis- 
sioner was to be assisted by a Legis- 
lative Council consisting of three 
officials of his own staff, and seven 
members each from each of the 
three territories. The ‘‘Conclu- 
sions’’ further stated that ‘‘the 
goal of constitutional evolution in 
Kenya, as elsewhere, is admittedly 
responsible government by a min- 
istry representing an electorate in 
which every section of the popula- 
tion finds an effective and adequate 
voice.’’ After admitting that this 
could not be attained for a long 
time it stated that the most promis- 
ing line of development for the Af- 
rican population ‘‘may well lie not 
in any direct participation in the 
Legislative Council but in the in- 
creasing importance to be given to 
the native councils; meanwhile the 
constitution of the Legislative 
Council for Kenya should remain 
substantially unchanged.’’ The 
White Paper concluded by saying 
‘*His Majesty’s Government are of 
the opinion that the establishment 
of a common role is the object to be 
aimed at and attained, with an 
equal franchise of a civilization or 
education character open to all 
races, and that an enquiry should 
be undertaken by the proposed 
High Commissioner, when ap- 
pointed, as to what is the most 
practicable action to be taken in 
this direction in the immediate fu- 
ture.’’27 

Accompanying this ‘‘Statement 
of the Conclusions of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United King- 
dom as regards Closer Union in 
East Africa’’ was a request that 
the proposals made should be sub- 
mitted to a Joint Committee which 
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the two Houses of Parliament 
would be invited to appoint. This 
committee would allow all those 
who were specially interested in the 
matter to express their views. 

In November 1930 this Joint Se- 
lect Committee consisting of ten 
members from the House of Lords 
and ten from the House of Com- 
mons was named ‘‘to consider the 
Reports on Closer Union in East 
Africa together with the Statement 
of the Conclusions of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

This Joint Select Committee”® 
heard oral evidence from 51 wit- 
nesses including the Governors of 
Kenya and Tanganyika and the 
chief Secretary of Uganda. They 
also received evidence from special- 
ly appointed delegates representing 
the European settler and commer- 
cial communities in East Africa; 
from selected natives in each of the 
three territories; and from mem- 
bers of the Indian communities in 
Kenya and Uganda and the Arab 
community in Kenya. In addition 
to those witnesses who were invited 
from East Africa to appear before 
the Committee, ‘‘many individuals 
conversant with different aspects 
of the East African problem gave 
oral evidence.’’ The Committee also 
received a ‘‘very large number of 
written memoranda.’’ 

The Committee, early in its Re- 


28British Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
245 (Commons), 1930-31, p. 862. 


29THE PERSONNEL OF THE JOINT SELECT 
CoMMITTEE ON EAstT AFRICA 
From the House of Lords: 


1. Earl of Onslow. 
2. Viscount Mersey. 
3. Lord Stanley of Alderly (Lord 
Sheffield). 
4. Lord Lamington. 
5. Lord Cranworth. 
6. Lord Phillimore. 
7. Lord Lugard. 
8. Lord Passfield. 
9. Lord Dickenson. 
10. Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede. 


From the House of Commons: 


Sir John Sandeman Allen. 
Mr. L. Amery. 

Sir Robert Buxton. 

Sir Robert Hamilton. 

Mr. J. H. Hudson. 

Mr. W. Ormsby-Gore. 

Mr. J. A. Parkinson. 

Dr. D. Schiels 

Lord Stanley. 

Mr. W. Wellock. 
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port,®® said ‘‘there can be little 
doubt that the rapid succession of 
a number of Commissions of En- 
quiry and Government White Pa- 
pers has resulted in a feeling of 
uncertainty among various sections 
of the community in East Afriea.’’ 
It therefore endeavored to be as 
explicit as possible with a view to 
removing this uncertainty and 
hoped that ‘‘at any rate so far as 
closer union is concerned, any fresh 
approach to the problem in the 
future will be made with a clear 
perception of the results of the 
present examination.’’*! 

On the question of closer union 
the Joint Committee reported that 
there was a ‘‘reaction against the 
whole idea in East Africa. . . . Wit- 
nesses, almost without exception, 
expressed the view that the time 
for giving effect to any far-reach- 
ing scheme in East Africa was in- 
appropriate on financial grounds.”’ 
Also ‘‘there was a very definite re- 
luctanee, expressed by the native 
witnesses from Tanganyika and 
Uganda, to be more intimately asso- 
ciated with Kenya.’’ There was, too, 
opposition to the establishment ‘‘of 
any authority which would come 
between the representatives of the 
Crown in the several East African 
Dependencies and His Majesty’s 
Government in the United King- 
dom.’’ Another objection was that 
‘‘the present stage of economic de- 
velopment, particularly in regard 
to communications, is such that it 
still imposes serious obstacles to 
the effective operation of any new 
authority with executive functions 
throughout the whole of so large 
an area.’’ Above all, the report 
continued, ‘‘the vast majority of 
all communities are still primarily 
and mainly interested in the affairs 
of their particular territories.’’ It 
was clear to the Committee ‘‘that 
this is not the time for taking any 
far reaching step in the develop- 
ment of formal union and... the 
progress and development of East 
Africa as a whole can best be as- 
sured by each of the three terri- 


30Report of Joint Select Committee on 
Closer Union in East Africa. 3 Vols. 1931. 
317 bid., p. 13. 


tories continuing to develop upon 
its own lines.’’? The Committee 
also considered a proposal for the 
amalgamation or quasi-federation 
of Kenya and Uganda but could 
not recommend this alternative 
proposal, 

The Joint Committee could not 
‘‘see their way to recommend the 
creation of a High Commissioner 
with or without a Legislative Coun- 
cil common to the three territories’’ 
but did feel that ‘‘there is a very 
real field for co-operation and co- 
ordination which ean be effected in 
the economic and scientific services 
without political or constitutional 
union involving the creation of a 
superstructure over the Governors 
and Legislatures.’’ Furthermore it 
was ‘‘incumbent for ensuring co- 
operation and co-ordination in the 
following services :** 

(1) Transport. 

(2) Customs duties and customs 

administration. 

(3) Scientific and technical serv- 

ices. 

(4) Posts and telegraphs. 

The Joint Select Committee 
strongly recommended the con- 
tinuation of the Governor’s Con- 
ference and suggested that it meet 
not less than twice a year. The 
Conference ‘‘should be regarded as 
in permanent session so that an in- 
termediate meeting could be held 
at any time if so required by one 
of the Governors.’’ The Conference 
should also have a permanent Sec- 
retariat to maintain continuity be- 
tween sessions. 

For liaison purposes it was sug- 
gested that an officer be sent from 
London to attend all sessions of the 
Governors’ Conference. The selec- 
tion of this person would be en- 
tirely in the hands of the Colonial 
Office, and did not always have to 
be the same individual. 

With reference to the question 
of native policy the ‘‘Committee 
are of the opinion that the trustee- 
ship of the natives must remain 
the function of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment but that the assistance of 
the non-native communities in car- 
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rying out this obligation should be 
encouraged to an increasing ex- 
tent.’’ Conflicting interpretations 
of previous statements made in va- 
rious White Papers on the ‘‘para- 
mountey of native interests, etc.’’ 
caused some fear and suspicion 
among the witnesses from Kenya. — 
The Committee learned that many 
were afraid that the ‘‘Conclusions 
of 1930’’ were preliminary to a 
change in policy, whereby the 
equality of opportunity for all 
races which they held to be the 
guiding principle of the dual policy 
was to be abandoned, and that in 
the. future less consideration was 
to be given to the economic ad- 
vancement of the European popu- 
lation, and that their fate was to 
be largely subordinated to the 
special interests of the African. 
The Committee arrested these fears 
by saying that the principle of 
1930 (which dealt with native pol- 
icy in particular and mentioned the 
paramountey of native interests) 
did not imply that the responsibil- 
ity of the government towards Eu- 
ropean settlers should be disre- 
garded.*4 ‘‘On the contrary, the 
fullest security must be given to 
their legitimate interests. ’’ 

The Joint Committee then 
summed up the entire matter by 
saying that ‘‘the doctrine of para- 
mountey means no more than that 
the interests of the overwhelming 
majority of the indigenous popula- 
tion should not be subordinated to 
those of a minority belonging to 
another race, however important 
in itself.’’*5 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The report of the Joint Select 
Committee which did not recom- 
mend formal union of the three 
East African Dependencies has 
brought to an end, at least for the 
time being, all discussions of fed- 
eration or closer union. That the 
time for such a move was prema- 
ture seems to have been accepted 


34For a complete statement of the posi- 
tion of the Europeans see ‘‘ The Settler’s 
Case,’’ The Round Table, No. 101 (Dee. 
1935). 

35Report of Joint Select Committee, 
p. 31. 
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by all interested parties. Although 
the Joint Select Committee report 
took exactly the opposite position 
as that taken by the Hilton Young 
Report, which preceded it by just 
two years, the recommendations of 
the former committee have been 
accepted by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Speaking in the House of 
Commons on April 22, 1932, Sir P. 
Cunliffe Lister, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies said that: ‘‘In re- 
gard to East Africa the House of 
Commons and the Country and 
East Africa owe a real debt to the 
Joint Select Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament which in- 
quired into the problems of closer 
union. I think the report of that 
Committee had a three-fold value. 
In the first place, there was the 
authority of a committee of most 
experienced men of all parties in 
both Houses. You could not have 
had a Committee whose judgment 
would, rightly, carry greater au- 
thority than a tribunal of that 
kind. Secondly, there was the thor- 
oughness of their inquiry and any- 
one who served upon it will bear 
testimony to that. Thirdly, there 
was the unanimity of their conelu- 


-sions. I think that the authority 


of the body itself, the thoroughness 
with which they did their work and 
the unanimity of their great con- 
clusions account largely for the 
great measure of agreement with 
which that report has been received 
not only in this country but also in 
East Africa. The Committee have 
performed a real and lasting serv- 
ice and not least in dealing with 
difficult and vexed questions like 
paramountey and closer union. 
Their conclusion of the impractica- 
bility of political union is very 
valuable, coming as it does also 
with that authority and that unani- 
mity to which I have referred. But 
if political union be impracticable 
and undesirable today, co-operation 
is as important or more important 
than ever and I agree and all the 
Governors agree with the Commit- 
tee that the machinery of co-opera- 
tion should be the Governor’s Con- 
ference. The Conference has been 
established and equipped with its 


own secretariat and the conference 
has recently met.’’*¢ 

Some fifteen months later, on 
July 14, 1933, when questioned in 
the House of Commons on the East 
African question the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies replied : ‘‘ As 
regards the general attitude on the 
report of the Select Committee on 
East Africa . . . I accepted on be- 
half of His Majesty’s Government 
practically all the findings of the 
Select Committee. That dispatch 
is familiar, I think, to the Members 
of the East Africa Committee and 
has been generally accepted as a 
sound and reasoned document and, 
of course, that. policy. is being 
steadily pursued and _ carried 
out.” 

Thus rests the question of closer 
union in East Africa. In keeping 
with typical British procedure, the 
solution to the problem was not ob- 
tained until a series of Royal Com- 
missions had studied, investigated 
and reported on the problem. 

This brief treatise on the history 
of the question does seem to indi- 
eate that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has had, and continues to 
have, a sincere and continuous in- 
terest in her East African Depen- 
dencies and in the relationship be- 
tween the natives and the white 
settlers there. Her insistence upon 
the maintenance of the ‘‘Dual 
Policy’’ seems to justify clearly 
this latter assertion. It further in- 
dicates a determination to give 
them, when the time is appropriate 
and they are ready, a greater meas- 
ure of self government. That self- 
government is with-held until such 
time as native peoples are able to 
govern themselves adequately is a 
fundamental principle of British 
Colonial policy. Then too, the fact 
that all these developments, and 
the interest shown therein, came 
before the outbreak of the present 
hostilities, is of some significance. 
Britain had a definite and sincere 
interest in her East African De- 
pendencies before World War IT, 


36British Parliamentary Debates (Com- 
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it is fairly safe to assume that to- 
day that interest has been greatly 
multiplied. It will be interesting 
to observe just what attitude is 
taken, and disposition made, of her 
Kast African Dependencies after 
the present hostilities will have 
ended. If the British Common- 
wealth of Nations survives, and we 
believe it will, who knows but that 
one day a great Black Dominion 
of approximately eleven million 
Africans (equal in population to 
that of the Dominion of Canada) 
and stretching from Lake Rudolh 
to Lake Nyasa might become a liv- 
ing reality. 


Democracy Always a 


Dream 
(Continued from page 124) 


pressed peoples of color lies in the 
necessity for the oppressor to aban- 
don the policy of exploitation for 
one of cooperation. The economic 
imperialists have seized one upon 
the other in reaching the impasse 
of limited fields for exploitation 
and to maintain their position they 
must secure help beyond their own 
circle. In order for one to overcome 
the other it will be necessary for 
the exploiter to come to terms with 
the exploited, or at least with some 
portion of them, as, for example, 
the French imperialists who ac- 
cepted as their equals a select few 
of the Negro native subjects and 
used them in exploiting the large 
masses. 

The Teutonic imperialists, how- 
ever, do not go as far as the Latins 
in granting equality to even a se- 
lect few. The British and Amer- 
icans work through another chan- 
nel. They grant no equality at all, 
but develop a selected leadership 
of the natives by encouraging the 
most backward and genuflecting 
whom they place over the masses 
to be exploited. In segregated situ- 
ations they place in charge of Ne- 
gro schools, welfare agencies and 
community centers not those Ne- 
groes who are working for the ad- 
vancement of their races but for 
the domination of the Negroes by 
their oppressors. Money is lavished 
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upon such Negroes and publicity 
is freely provided for them through 
all possible channels to popularize 
them as leaders. On all matters on 
which the public insists that the 
Negroes themselves should be con- 
sulted it can be easily done with- 
out fear of any trouble, for the 
certified answer is forthcoming 
from certified leaders. The manipu- 
lators of the race know beforehand 
what the answer will be for they 
have bought it and paid for it. This 
sort of leadership, however, is be- 
coming the joke of the times, and 
the promoters of it are greatly ex- 
cited because of thus losing control 
of the thought of the Negro. Con- 
ferences are being held. Newspa- 
pers are speaking out editorially. 
Magazines are featuring threaten- 
ing articles. Some are already de- 
elaring a postwar on the Negro if 
he undertakes to enforce the de- 
mands of equality and justice. 


Thomas Clarkson 
(Continued from page 126) 


society. Clarkson continued his re- 
searches into the Negro, his Afri- 
can situation, and the horrors. of 
his enslavement. The best evidence 
of the author’s success in this re- 
search is his History of the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. 

Clarkson was easily the best in- 
formed man in Europe on slavery. 
He was sought after by those who 
desired data upon which to base 
their fight for the abolition of the 
traffic. In this way he worked with 
the Friends of the Blacks in 
France, those seeking to enact such 
a measure in the French National 
Assembly. He won the sympathy 
of Necker, Mirabeau and the Mar- 
quis la Fayette, but France failed 
to act immediately on the matter, 
because of domestic problems -of 
importance. Returning to England, 
Clarkson continued the work of 
foreing a parliamentary investiga- 
tion of the slave trade. He pro- 
vided Wilberforce ‘‘with the irre- 
futable evidence which made Wil- 
berforce’s speeches graphic and ap- 
pealing.’’ He spread propaganda 


from one end of the country to the 


other in condemnation of the slave 
traffic. Parliament at first failed 
to pass such a measure, and Clark- 
son became discouraged and retired 
broken in health. After a lull of 
ten years, from 1794 to 1804, how- 
ever, he returned to the fight; and, 
although both Pitt and Fox, friends 
of abolition, died before the thing 
could be effected, victory came with 
the abolition of the trade by an 
act passed March 25, 1807. British 
diplomacy influenced the other 
great nations of Europe to con- 
demn the slave trade in 1815. On 
the question of proper measures 
for its abolition Clarkson person- 
ally presented an address to the 
emperor Alexander I at the Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, 
and this sovereign communicated 
it to the rulers of Austria and Prus- 
sia. Clarkson produced Thoughts 
on the Necessity for Improving the 
Condition of the Slaves in the Brit- 
ish Empire in 1823. Wilberforce 
and others continued the fight 
against slavery itself and forced 
the British Empire to abolish the 
institution in 1833. Clarkson, look- 
ing at the evil across the Atlantic, 
published American Slavery in 
1845. He died in 1846. 


Judge Sewall and 
Anti-Slavery Senti- 
ment in Colonial 
New England 


(Continued from page 125) 


arguments with regard to slavery 
and the slave-trade in this book 
were much similar to his own. ‘‘In 
1716 he made an attempt to pre- 
vent Indians and Negroes being 
Rated with Horses and Hogs’’ and 
it is said that his own ‘‘Negro ser- 
vant, Scipio, received wages which 
he gave to Sewall to keep for him, 
receiving interest at five per cent.’’ 

Not all arguments against slav- 
ery, however, were based on moral 
and religious grounds. We find 
Sewall bringing forth the idea that 
the African was an objectionable 
element in the population. ‘‘The 
Negroes,’’ says Sewall, ‘‘cannot be 
nsed in the train-bands or serve 
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as husbands for our daughters— 
white servants, after their term has 
expired can settle on the frontier 
and serve as a defense to the prov- 
ince.’’ 

So we did find Judge Sewall 
taking not an absolutely uncom- 
promising attitude toward slavery 
but a middle course. He urges the 
abolition of this great evil, but he 
is not willing to crusade for his 
cause, nor is he inspired by the 
zeal which characterized the later 
abolitionists. His is merely a be- 
ginning but a worthy beginning, 
because it made men stop and think 
about depriving even the lowliest 
among them of their freedom and 
the right to exist on equal terms 
with other men. 


Books 


Among the most interesting, 
though not the most valuable pub- 
lications of the year, is the booklet 
Negroes and the War, by Chandler 
Owen, published by the Office of 
War Information. This booklet has 
been received in various ways as 
would any other publication of a 
political nature. It is a well illus- 
trated collection of facts and ob- 
servations intended to convinee the 
Negro that he must give whole- 
hearted support to the Allies, al- 
though they deny him the rights of 
democracy, for Hitler would deny 
the Negro even the right to live. To 
support this position quotations 
from Mein Kampf and current pub- 
liecations showing the hostility of 
the Axis Powers toward the Negro 
are given in abundance. The other 
portion of the booklet undertakes 
to point out the assets of the race 
and the leaders who have made 
their development possible. Read- 
ing this booklet, the average Negro 
has been favorably impressed and 
stimulated to fight more bravely on 
the side of the Allies. The com- 
ment of many is that a mere glance 
at the work makes a fellow feel 
good. A number of Negroes look- 
ing beyond the book itself, however, 
see many assets of the race which 
the author did not know of or was 
not permitted to publish. 


Prepare for a thorough Study of the Negro by Using 
_ these Books throughout the Year 


NINE IMPORTANT BOOKS | VALUABLE BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
List 
Price 
: The Picture Poetry Book, by G. P. McBrown 
3 f h Inf S (Recommended for the pre-school child)_. $1.10 
A Repository of New Thought. orming, Stimu- Wegro Folk ales, by Helen A. Whiting (Recom- 
mended for the first and second grades 
iis 1 th h k ing (Recommended for the second grade) .... 1.10 
ese Ww 
comp ete without ¢ African Myths, b G. Woodson 
for the third and grades)... 1.10 
ee PRICE | Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, 
: J. H. Roy and G. C. Turner (Recommended for ~ 
The Negro in Our History, by C. G. Woodson.—Sev- 
enth Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome (Recom- 
more information abou e egro than any other 
already sold. The best work for ‘etinad instruction The Child’s Story of the Negro, by Jane Shackel- 
and library reference. 703 pages... -- wave $4.25 ford (Recommended for the fifth grade) _. 1.65 
Negro Makers of History, by C. G. Woodson 
Negro Bducation in Alabama, by Horace Mann Bond. (Recommended for the sixth and the seventh 
Crowned by the Bureau of Educational Research of grades) _...... : A ; 1.65 
the National Education Association as one of the six 
study of cotton and steel whic etermined what 
education should be. 370 pages —_............-.-..W...... 3.25 FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND GENERAL 
REFERENCE 
The Negro in Brazil, by Arthur Ramos, translated cr 
from the Portuguese by Richard Pattee. The role of Retold, 2.15 
the Negro in Brazil from slavery to emancipation : aie 
] and equality. An able presentation of the Brazilian The Negro in Our coal by 
x culture based on the admixture of the Indians, Por- C. G, Woodson... 4.25 
: tuguese and Negroes. 223 pages. ar : 2.15 Hi t 2 The Bconomic History of Li- 
istory beria, by G. W. Brown 3.25 
7 Controversy over the Distribution of Abolition Lit- ee 4 ee 2.65 
erature, by W. Sherman Savage.—aA scientific study 
of a neglected phase of abolition. An exposé of the me Negro in aw hod Arthur 
the pro-slavery forces in the nation and Ramos ....... 2.15 
a the radical methods adopted for preventing citizens 
: from using the mails in the promotion ¢ of freedom. , Megro Musicians and Their 
157 pages 2.15 Literature Music, by Maud Cuney-Hare 3.25 
a MWegro Poets and Their Poems, 
d Art by R. T. 2.65 
Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome. Illustrated an Negro Orators and Their Ora- 
by Lois M. Jones.—A beautiful book of verse for tions, by C. G. Woodson 5.25 
fe children of the elementary school. An effort to inter- 
3 pret nature to children. 183 pages. Le se 1.65 African Heroes and Heroines, 
by C. G. Woodson 2.15 
E Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, J. e — a by Sadie Dan- 
H. Roy, and G. C. Turner.—Dramatized biographical Biography 2.15 
sketches of twenty-six prominent Negroes for chil- on, Negro. in ‘Sports, by EL ‘B. 
dren in the second and third grades. A delight for Henderson _. .. 2.15 
children. Well illustrated. 271 pages... 1.65 Richard Allen, by C iL Wesley 2.15 
The Negro and the Drama, by 
Dunbar Critically Examined, by Victor Lawson.—A 5 
new book dealing with Dunbar from a new point of Frederick Bond -. 5.58 
_ view—not to eulogize him but to survey his writings Plays and Pageants ‘from the 
& and to show their merits and demerits, according to Drama Life of the Negro, by Willis ‘ 
3 the standards of literary criticism. 177 pages... 2.15 Richardson ...... eee 3.25 
8 y ae iller and 
The Economic History of Liberia, by George W. Willis Richardson _.......... 3.25 
4 Brown.—The most authoritative book on Liberia, ——- 
= and by a scholar who studied the economic situation Total _ 
~ in Liberia itself after having made researches in the 
archives of the United States and Europe. 370 pages 3.25 The Negro Mistory pal Volumes I, II, III, ; 
IV, V—$2.00 a volume 10.00 
: The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880, by A. A. Taylor, Table of Important Events and Dates in Negro 
author of “The Negro in South Carolina during the History, by C. G. Woodson ; — -50 
Reconstruction” and “The Negro in the Reconstruc- 
ee tion of Virginia.” A new picture of the Negro as he Pictures of Distinguished Negroes for 10c, 25c 
; worked his way out of serfdom to usefulness and and $1.00 (200 Subjects Available) 
recognition. The Negro given an to 
“= testify on his own past. 312 pages 2.25 $64.35 


: THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Ine. 


1538 Ninth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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